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..ABSTRACT . ^ _ . „ 

This study is concerned with 1) citizens* opinicms 
about the legitimacy of a campus disturbance and their attitudes 
about campus dissent generally, 2) the background factors which 
influence urban citizens* attitudes about campus dissent, and 3) the 
beliefs about campus life associated with attitudes about campus 
dissent. .The major sample in the study included 25i| Twin Cities area 
citizens. Most citizens did not consider a %#eek long campus 
disturbance to be a legitimate form of social protest. However, 
citizens with more favorable attitudes about campus dissent were more 
apt to consider this campus disturbance a legitimate social protest. 
Attitudes about campus dissent were heavily related to attitudes 
about campus freedom of expression and beliefs about campus life. 
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In May 1972, following the President's decision to aine Rai Phong harbor, ^ 

University of Minnesota erupted in a serious caapus disturbance. The ensoii^; 

IdeMnstrations and blockades of streets had the potential to polarise ''town" and 

"gOHtt". One factor iihich influeAe«d«citiMna' epiUaeos- abooc this distncbaiice «as 

their attitudes about eaapus dissent. He would expect that citisens with Bore 

positive attitudes about canpus dissent would consider this disturbance a 

legltlsMte act of social protest. 

Attitudes about caapus dissent are both a dependent and an independent varilkla. 

These attitudes are related to citiaana* opinions about the legitiMcy of specific 

caapus disturbances and these attitudes are inf lueaced by ether social and 

psychological variables. If changes in citi«««s* attitudes abant caapus dissent 

are to be effected, aore inforaation is needed about both the predictive value of 

differences in these attitudes and the factors influencing these attitudes. 

' Moot of the research on citiaaos* attitudes about eaapus dissent has eaployed - - 

polling aethods, and the findings are useful for descriptive generalizations. 

Support for college protestors aaong non-college people of all ages has been found 

to be quite low. Blacks and, aore generally, college aluani, the young and the 

relativaiy well-educated have been found to be aost in support of caapus dissent 

(Spaeth, 1969). Regardless of age or whether they attended college,' citiaaM who 

aupperted liberal eaadidates for president were aore likely to. ceadeae protests 

than those lAo sappartad eonsaavatlaa eaadidatas (Spaeth, 1969). 



The ptetent r«««areh h«« three areat of concern:. (1) To asMrtain she 
r«]atibathlp betveen urban eitisena* attitudes about caa«»u« dissent and their 
opinions about the UgitlMcy of a 8obse<iuent caa^us disturbance; (2) To 
aacertato ^se de«»-social, «?erlettlar and attitudlpal factors uhieh Infloanca 
urban eltlsena* attitudes about canpus dissent; and (3) To ascertain the 
pi^anisatlon of beliefs about cai^os life which are associated with differences In 
urban cltiscns* attitudes about caapus dissent. 



- Method - - 

SaaploS 

A sample of 373 citlzeas (heads of households) was randeiay selected frea 
ci^ directories of Minneapolia, St. Paul, and all liaKdiate aubnrba, except three 
nhich contained leas than IX of the total popuUtlon of the area. A c<«parisoa 
of the deMgraphic characteristics of the saaple with the 1970 Mnsua f igines for .. 
the ttoin Cities ■etrepolitan area revealed a sll|^t under-representatlon of 
fnaalea and students in the ssi^le. 

The first questionnaire uas conpleted by 681 (R « 254) of the citliNMa* 
H4at (7tt) were asles, aean age vas «4 years, and the range uas f nm 19 years to 
82 yean. A aajority (69X) were narried, a few (17Z) were single, and the rest 
were either divoread widowed (7X), or separated (IX). Scmt (191) citia«» 
were high achool graduates, stMse (16X) had attended business or trade schools, 
soM (22i) had attended college , and som (2<tt) were college graduatea. About 
equal percentages were e^^loyed in asnagerial positions (221) or as skllUd 
woricera. (20K). Som described their occupations as professional (15X), and a few 
said they were in aales (81), or la seid-skllled (9!t) and unskilled Jabs (6X). 
Veir ««• aere retired (5X), and. still fewer (tt) were students. A Urge percentage 
^£.*he aaapla wer^.^nsMcrata («JX), while the rest were either Indapaadenta (2n) 
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or Sepublicans (25%) • The size of the families of the people in the tmpto iNNrfCiid 
from no children to 13 children » About 5% had children vho graduated from the 
Uhiveraity of Minnesota, 4% had children vho graduated from other colleges, and 
6% had children attending the University* Host (67%) respondents never attended 
the University; 28 vere graduates of the University; 19 of them received a 
badielor's degree, and 7 received advanced degrees » Only 7X of the respondents 
were ever eo^loyed at the University, while 301 had friends or acquaintances 
employed at the University; 11% of them said members of their families were 

employed at the University » - 

' Ihe 254 citisena who completed the first questionnaire received the second 
questionnaire about one week after a week of serious campus demonstrations (H^y 
1972) « Approximately four weeks had elapsed since most of -the citiaana had 
completed the first questionnaire* About 68% (H « 173) of the original sample of 
citisenk completed the second questionnaire* A comparison of their socio* 
demographic characteristics uith those of the non-respondents revealed only two 
.significant differences bettieen the two groups: Respondents were slightly older 
and had sli^tly more Itniversity-related experiences* 

- Questionnaires 

Ihe first questionnaire asked about the respondentfs background: Age, sex, 
education, occupation, marital status, political affiliation, and type of 
educational or work relationships with the University* Respondents indicated the 
nuaber of times (never, once or twice, a few times, several times, many times) 
.they had each of 12 University-related experiences* Experiences included 
mttamiimco at campus classes; sports events and lectures; visiting University . 
hospitals; talking to students, faculty and/or staffs Alpha (Cronbach, 1951), 
an internal consistenqr estimate for the 12 items was •83* 
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Subjects completed a measure of general social alienation (Srole^ 1956) « 
Internal consistency of this scale was adequate {J^^^ •70) « They also completed 
a canq[>us freedom of expression scale (Biggs and Vaughan^ 1971; Bigg8» Vaughan, 
and Donarty 1971) which contained questions about the freedom of students and 
-faculty to express their opinions and to sponsor controversial' lectures on 
ca^us. Internal consistency of this scale was also adequate (X » •79)* 
Respondents reported whether they thought 25 descriptive beliefs about University 
life were very true^ probably true^ undecided^ probably false, or definitely 
false. Items dealt with University students > faculty, and administrators as well 
as University policies^ 

Respondents completed an eight-item measure of their attitudes about campus 
df.ssent (Biggs and Vaughan, 1971; Biggs , Vaughan, and Donart, 1971)* They 
reported if they favored or were opposed to the goals and tactics oF^tudent 
activists in different situations* Goals Included civil rights and aiiti«war 
activities, as well as provision of birth control Information to students* 
Methods included lectures, sit-ins, meetings, picketing, and occupying buildings* 
Internal consistency of these items was adequate ( ^ * 82) • 

The second questionnaire used in this study had questions about the 
legitimacy of n l!ay 1972 campus disturbance. Respondents indicated on a five- 
point scale if they thought the demonstrations were legitimate acts of protest « 
If the demonstrators were only interested in creating disruptions ^ if the people 
arrested In the demonstrations should ^e treated like law breakers. If law 
enforceomit officially «eye as reaj^onaible for the- vidlence aa ware tbe •tootnMt 
and if the University officials should have ctosed the University during the 
demonstrations* They also reported what percenta^-o£..the anti-war demonstrators 
were not students, and what percentage of students at the University- were- in 
agreement with the anti-war demonstrators* 



statistical Analyses 

llultiple regression analysis and chi square were used to observe relationships 
between experiences, social attitudes, and background characteristics of citizens, 
and their attitudes . about campus dissent. Multiple regression analysis and chi 
square were also used to ascertain beliefs about campus life related to 
differences in attitudes about caoqpus dissent. In some multiple regression 
analyses, we constructed dmsty variables (Suits, 195?.) to handle categorical data. 
Finally, we computed Pearson product-moment correlations between citisens' 
attitudes about campus dissent and their subsequent interpretations of a campus 
demonstration. 

Results 

The results of the second questionnaire are presented in the table in terms 
of the percentage of citiae«e agreeing with the statements. 



Insert Table Here 

The table shows that 657. of the citizens did not think the Ilay 1972 campus 
disturbance was a Ugitimate act of protest against the Vietnam war, and an even 
larger noniber (727.) thought the demonstrators were concerned with nothing more 
than creating disruption and chaos. A majority (77%) thought that, the panons 
arraatad in the demonstrations should have been treated like other law breaker;? 
and given no special favors. Only 177. thought that law enf orcemtht. of f iclals were 
as responsible for the violence as were the students, and still fewer MIX). Chottght 
officials should have closed the University during the demonstrations . . The 
typicaL cltlten thought that about 367. df the participants in the demonstrations- 
were not students and that only 38% of the students at the University were in 



agreement with the actions of the .protesters. 

Urban citizens' attitudes about campus dissent .^ere related to their opinion, 
about the legitimacy of the May campus disturbance. The raore favorable were 
citizens' attitudes about dissent, the more they believed the campus disturbance 
vas a legitimate act of protest (r « .42, pt .01), and the more they believed 
that law enforcement officials were as responsible for campus violence as vere 
students (r « .49, p^ .01). The more negative their attitudes about ca^us dissent, 
the more they believed that many of those involved in the campus disturbance were 
concerned with nothing .ore than creating disruptions (r « .47, p < .01), and the 
demonstrators should have been treated lilce any other law breakers (r - .50, p< .01). 
urban citizens' attitudes about campus dissent were not related to their opinions' 
about .,hether University officials should have closed the University during the " 
demonstrations (r » -.08). 

Socio-demographic characteristics of urban citi.ea. such as age, attending 
the University, sex, education level, occupation level, size of family, and 
working for. the University, had very little relationship to their attitudes .bout 
campus dissent (R . .26); only 7% of the variance in urban citizens' attitude, 
obout campu. dissent can be explained by the variance in these socio-demographic 
characteristics. Among these variables, age malces the largest relative 
contribution (4^ of the variance) to explaining differences in urban citizens' 
attitudes. about campus dissent, older citizens were apt to have more negative • 
attitudes about campus dissent. Ue divided the citizens into three groups using • 
.cores on the measure of attitudes about campus dissent (top 20X - favorable 
attitudes; middle 60% . „K,derate attitudes; and bottom 2051 - unfavorable 
attitudes). Democrats, Independents, and Republicans differed in their attitudes 
about campus dissent (X^ . 12.07, p ^.05). About 55% of the citiz«w, with most 
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favorable attitudes about campus dissent were Democrats. 

The relationship between the number of University-related experience, urban 
.Citizens have had and their attitudes about campus dissent was negligible 
(It . .29). Ab<.»t 07. Of the variance in citizans' attitudes about campus dissent 
can be accounted for. by the variance in their number of University-related 
experiences. Among these variables, the number of campus concerts, plays, and 
lectures attended by citizens makes the largest relative contribution of the 
variance) to explaining differences in urban citizens' attitudes about du.p«s ' . 
dissent, urban citizens who attended «K>re plays, concerts, and lectures on 
campus were more favorable toward campus dissent. . • 

urban citizens' attitudes about campus freedom of expression and their^ 
feelings of general social alienatibn were modar.tely related to. their attitude, 
about campus dissent (R - .46). About 21.67. of the variance in urban citizens' 
attitudes. about campus dissent can be accounted for by differences in these 
attitudes. However, almost all of this variance (21.57.) was accounted- for by 
differences in citizens' attitudes about campus freedbm of expression. A. might . 
be expected, citlaea. who were more liberal about campus freedom of expression 
>re more favorable to:,ard campus dissent. Citizens with liberal, moderate and ' 
conservative attitudes about campus freedom of expression differed considerably 
la their, attitude, about campus dissent (X^ - 63.51, p^ .01). MX of the cltistM 
«ith most liberal attitudes about campus freedom of expression had the most 
favorable attitudes about ^«apus dissent. However. 447. of the citW had 
moderate attitude, about campus freedom of expression and moderate attitudes 
about c«iiqpu8 dissent, 

urban dtlaans' beliefs about University life were moderately reUted to 
their attitude, about campu. dissent (R - .44). About .207. of the variance In 
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their attitudes about caapua diaaent can be explained by differences in their 
beliefs about campus life. Differencea among citiiang as regards to x«hether they 
believed many subversive activities were going on at the University make the aingl* 
largest contribution (7X of the variance) to explaining differencea in their 
attitudes about campus dissent, iiore of the urban citizmu with unfavorable 
attitudes about campus dissent thought many subversive activities were going on 
at the University (X^ . 19.57, p£ .01), professors tried to influence students' 
political and aocial vi«*points CC^ - 15.05, pi .01), black students had a great 
deal of influance at the Uriiveraity 01^ - 14.92, p^ .01), and militant student 
radicals had considerable poxier at the University (X^ - 12.88, p< .05). 

Discuaaion and Conclusion 
Mosn urban citiaens did not consider the Hay campus demonstration to be a 
legitimate form of social protest. The typical citizen thought that most of the 
protestors were students, but that most students did not agree with their actions. 
By way of contraat, Barohart and ftrong (1972) reported that 92.1% of their aampla 
of students thought that the ilay demonstrations were a legitimate means of 
protest and. about half of the students said that they mildly or strongly agreed 
with the demonstrators, vhus, a majority of students thought the tisy. campus 
disturbance waa a legitimate form of social protest while most urban citlsana did 
not agree. The reasons for this difference of opinion about tha legitimacy of the 
Hay. proteat may be due to several factors. First, protest situations coMiunlcata 
a conbination of fear and appeal conponents and students may perceive far more 
appeal In the protest than did the citlaens. Tecond, protest is considered 
legitimate if protestors appear to be credible in terms of "folk" concepts of 
social protest. These urban citisens probably don't view students as credible 
social protestors or powerless individuals who have been treated unjustly. Finally, 
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i'«m%r <:'-69) warned, "Interpreting public disorders as social protest is an 
unstable and precarious condition. It requires an optimally balanced set of 
conditions and is difficult to aaintain over an extended period of tine." 
-H.rins the early days of tha l'-.y campus demonstration which lasted approximately 
•5 P'iek, more urban citizens may have interpreted the demonstration as a legitimate 
'.orm of cocial protest* 

l-he rftsults show that citiap.'s' socio-denographic characteristics tid almost 
'.^ velatioaship to their attitudes about campus dissent. H«<ever, a majority of 
citizens with most favorable attitudes about campus dissent were Democrats. Also, 
our findings indicate that urban citizens' amount of University-related 
«.;psriences have a negligible relationship to their attitudes about campus dissent, 
-•inally, urban citizens' attitudes about campus freedom of expression but not their 
ifselings of social alienation were moderately related to their attitudes about 
cmanus dissent. It is not surprising to us that citiz'«-s' attitudes about campus 
creedoni of expression were so useful in expliining differences In their attitudes 

out campus dissent. Dissent tests the limits of freedom of expression and " 
raiaas the issue of where to set limits on studcat behavior. . Still, it should 
V.e noted that citizens' attitudes about campus freedom of expression explain 
rciativcly little of the variance in their attitudes about campus dissent. Many 
other factors are important. 

The, profile of beliefs which distinguish between citln' tg with favorable, 
moderate, and tinfavorable attitudes about campus dissent describes important 
viiffer^ncea in how these three groups interpret campus life. Citizens with 
favorable and unfavorable attitudes totiard campus dissent disagread as to whether 
black students, prrfTs-iscrs, student radicals, and possibly even Cosnunists have 
considerable power on campus. This finding suggests that many citizens with 
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«if«vor«ble attitudat may not •ttrilmu tha e«a««. of c««p«« diatant to atudtntt. 
Sfcoa, naiqr eitiiMW with wfavorabla attltudaa about cai^nia diaaant viaw tha 
eaapua with awaptcKm and aa«> to thlnle that atudanta aca haple.. yictim of 
a nuobar of axtemal aourcea of influanca. 
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